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faithful friends, the knights Pomponius and Lietorius. Urged by them to
flee, he threw himself on his knees, and prayed the goddess to punish the
unworthy people of Rome by everlasting slavery. All three then took their
\vay down to the Porta Trigemina, hotly pursued. Pomponius made a
stand in the gateway to cover his friend's escape across the Sublician bridge,
and fell pierced with many wounds. Lietorius showed no less devotion by
o-ailiintly turning to bay upon the bridge till he knew that Gracchus was
safe over, when he sprang into the river and perished. Gracchus with a
single slave reached the Grove of the Furies, and here both were found
dead. The faithful slave had first held the sword to his master's heart, and
then fallen upon it himself. One Septimuleius cut off the head of Grac-
chus, and was rewarded by the fierce Ophnius with its weight in gold.1
Flaccus and his eldest son had found shelter in the bath-house of a
friend. The consul's myrmidons tracked them, and threatened to set fire to
the house. The owner, alarmed for his property, allowed another to dis-
close the secret, though he did not choose to speak the word himself. They
were dragged forth and slain \vith every mark of indignity. The handsome
youth who had been arrested before the assault commenced was allowed to
put himself to death.
Great numbers of the partisans of Gracchus were thrown into prison, and
put to death without trial. The stream of Tiber flowed thick with corpses.
The inconstant mob plundered their houses without molestation. The
widows and friends of the slain were forbidden by consular edict to vear
mourning. When the bloody work was done, the city was purged by a
formal lustration ; and the consul, by order of the senate, laid the founda-
tions of a temple of Concord. Under the inscription placed on it by Opim-
ins was found next morning another to this effect:
" Workers of Discord raise a fahrine to Concord."
But none dared openly to avow themselves friends of the Gracchi. The
son of Caius died soon after ; and except Sempronia, the widow of Scipio,
none of the race remained. Cornelia retired to Misenum, where she lived
for many years, not so much sorrowing for the loss of her sons as dwelling
with delight on the memory of their acts. Many visited her in retirement,
chiefly learned Greeks, to hear the story of the bold reformers. Calmly
and loftily she told the tale, declaring that her sons had found worthy
graves in the temples of the gods. In after days her statue in bronze was
set up in the Forum, with the Greek sandals on her feet which had been
made a reproach to her illustrious father. Beneath it were placed these
words only: To Cornelia, the Mother of the Gracchi.*
f< The man who originates," says Beesly," " is always so far greater than the
man who imitates, and Caius only followed where his brother led." Yet Beesly
holds that Caius was something more than a mere imitator of his brother; in
particular that he should be absolved from the charge of being merely a cool and
calculating politician, as contrasted with the impulsiveness and sentiment of
Tiberius. Yet the younger brother profited by the experience of the elder. In
a measure, he was able to hold his enthusiasms in check, and to put them to the
test of practicality. Moreover, Caius thought more before acting, and had
greater natural eloquence to aid him in carrying forward his projects.
All students are agreed that it is very dMcult to know what were the
P " This," says Loug,<* " is the first instance in Roman history of head-money being oSered
*ad paid, but it was not the last."]